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JOPPA. 
Joppa is a place mentioned in the New 
Testament. It is a seaport town, situated 
atno very great distance from Jerusalem. 
The modern name of the place is Jaffa. It 
isaport near the south-eastern corner of 
the Meditérranean Sea. It was in this 
place that St. Peter lived for some time. 
He dwelt with one Simon, a tanner, whose 
house was situated near the sea-side. Mo- 
dern travellers, in speaking of the place, 
say,the spot is still shown where this 
house stood. St. Peter, at Joppa, raised 
tolife a very good woman who had died, 
and restored her to her friends. Power 
was given him to do this and other miracles, 
that the people might believe that he was 
directed by God to teach them the things 
which related to Jesus Christ. But Peter 
was a Jew, and, like others of his country- 
men who believed in Jesus, he thought, at 
the first, that the gospel of Christ was only 
intended for the Jewish nation; in the 
same manner as the law,of Moses had been 
framed for the benefit of the Jews alone; 
so that he and the other disciples thought 
none but Jews were worthy to hear the 
words of eternal life. Other nations they 
called heathen, and considered them as 
common and unclean. But Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save all men, and 
the gospel was to .be preached to all. At 
that time, there was a very good man lived 
at Cesarea, a place near Joppa, whose 
name was Cornelius; he was not a Jew, 
but he was very good and kind to men, 
and he was in the habit of praying to God. 
While he was praying, he was told to send 
to Joppa, to find Simon Peter, who would 
tell him words whereby he might be saved. 
To prepare Peter for this message, he also 
had a vision, or revelation, from God. 
He went up on the house-top to pray, at 
the ninth hour of the day, the hour ap- 
pointed for prayer. The houses at that 
time, and in the countries of the East, 
were not built like ours, but had flat roofs, 
which were comfortable to walk or sit upon. 
While Peter was praying, he had a vision. 
He felt as if he were hungry, and at the 
same moment he saw a large vessel com- 
ing down from heaven, filled with all sorts 
of animals, and heard a voice saying ‘ Rise, 
Peter, kill and eat.’ Now by the law of 
Moses, there were many kinds of animals 
that were considered as unclean, and which 
it was unlawful for a Jew to eat; so that 
Peter answered, in his dream, that he could 
not do this, because he had never eaten 
any thing which was common or unclean. 
is vision was repeated three times; and 
when Peter awoke, he found there was a 
Message arrived for him to go to Cesarea, 
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and preach about Jesus Christ to Cornelius. 
He understood, from his dream about the 
animals, that nothing which God had 
cleansed should be called common, 2nd 
therefore he thought that he ought to obey 
this summons, although it was to visit 4 
heathen, whom, before, he would have 
thought common or unclean, So he went 
to Cornelius, and found him and his family 
and friends assembled. To them he preach- 
ed about Jesus Christ; and his paeaching, 
with the help of God’s Spirit, moved them 
so much that they believed him, and were 
all baptized and became Christians: and 
Peter remained with them some time. 

Near the south of this place, which is 
now called Jaffa, Bonaparte committed some 
great acts of cruelty, when he was trying 
to extend his power over those countries 
of the East. He caused to be murdered 
four thousand prisoners who had given 
themselves up to him, on his promise of 
treating them kindly. They were natives 
of Algiers, Tunis, and other towns of the 
Barbary coast, who had been sent to the 
assistance of some of those with whom he 
was fighting. His cruelty did not stop 
here. But it is said, he gave orders that a 
large number of his own army, who were 
sick and unable to go on, should be poison- 
ed, because he could not carry them with 
him, and did not wish to leave troops be- 
hind him to take care of them. The recol- 
lection of these dreadful acts of cruelty 
must have filled the mind of Bonaparte, 
when, after having been conquered by his 
enemies, and banished to the solitary 
island of St. Helena, he had time given 
him to think over the evil deeds of his 
past life. It is to be hoped that he hearti- 
ly repented of these, and every thing else 
wicked, which he had done in the course 
of his life. [ Truths and fables. 


Narrative. 
THE RATTLESNAKE HUNTER. 


During a delightful excursion in the 
vicinity of the Green Mountains, a few 
years since, I had the good fortune to 
mect a singular character, known in many 
parts of Vermont as the rattlesnake hunter. 
It was a warm, clear day of sunshine in 
the middle of June. I saw him for the 
first time while engaged in a mineralogical 
ramble among the hills. His head was 
bald, and his forehead was furrowed with 
the deep lines of care'and age, His form 
was wasted and meagre, but for the fiery 
vigor of his eye, he might have been sup- 
posed incapacitated by age and infirmities, 
for even a slight exertion. Yet he hurried 

















over the huge ledges of rock with a quick 





and almost youthful tread, and seemed 
earnestly searching among the crevices, and 
loose crags, and stunted bushes around 
him. All at once he started suddenly, 
drew himself back with a sort of shudder- 
ing recoil, and then smote fiercely upon 
the rock before him. Another and an- 
other blow, and he lifted the lifeless form 
of a rattle snake up on the end of his rod. 

The old man’s eyes glistened, but his lip 
trembled as he looked steadfastly upon his 
yet writhing victim. ‘Another of the 
accursed race !”” he muttered between his 
clenched teeth, apparently unconscious of 
my presence. 

I was now satisfied, that the person was 
none other than the famous rattlesnake 
hunter. He was known throughout the 
neighborhood as an outcast and a wander- 
er, obtaining a miserable subsistence from 
the casual charities of the people around 
him. His time was mostly spent among 
the rocks and rude hills, where his only 
object seemed to be the hunting out and 
destroying of the rattlesnake. I immedi- 
ately determined to satisfy my curiosity, 
which had been strongly excited by the 
remarkable appearance of the stranger; 
and for this purpose I approached him. 

‘ Are there many of these reptiles in this 
vicinity >’ I inquired, pointing to the crush- 
ed serpent. ‘ 

‘ They are getting to be scarce,’ said the 
old man, lifting his slouched hat, and 
wiping his baid brow; ‘I have known the 
time when you could hardly stir ten rods 
from your own door in this part of the 
State, without hearing their low quick 
rattle at your side, or seeing their many- 
colored bodies coiled up in your path. 
But, as I said, they are getting scarce, the 
infernal race will be extinct in a few years, 
and, thank God! I have myself been a 
considerable cause of their extermination.’ 

‘You must, of course, know the nature 
of these creatures perfectly well,’ said I. 
* Do you believe in their power of fascina- 
tioa or charming ?” 

The old man’s countenance fell. There 
was a visible struggle of feeling within 
him ; his lips quivered, and he dashed his 
brown hand across his eyes, as if to conceal 
a tear; but quickly recovering himself, he 
answered in the low, deep voice of one 
that was about to reveal some horrible 
secret :— 

‘I believe in the rattlesnake’s power of 
fascination as firmly as I believe in my 
own existence.’ 

‘Surely,’ said I, ‘you do not believe 
that they have power over human beings.’ 

*I do, I know it to be so!’ and the old 
man trembled as he spoke. ‘You are a 
stranger to me.’ he said slowly, after scru- 
tinizing my features for a moment, ‘ but if 
you will go with me to the foot of this rock 
in the shade there,’ and he pointed to a 
group of leaning oaks that hung over the 
acclivity, ‘ I will tell you a strange and sad 
story of my own experience.’ 

It may be supposed that I readily assent- 
ed to this proposal. Bestowing one more 
blow upon the rattlesnake, asif to be cer- 
tain of its death, the old man descended 
the rocks with a rapidity that would have 
endangered the neck of a less practised 
hunter. After reaching the place which 
he pointed out, the rattlesnake hunter com- 
menced his stery, in a manner which con- 
firmed what I had previously heard of his 
education and intellectual strength. 

‘I was among the earliest settlers of 
this country. I had just finished my edu- 
catiun at Harvard, when I was induced by 
the flattering representations of some of 

the earliest pioneers into the wild lands 





beyond the Connecticut, to seek my for- 
tune in the new settlement. My wife’— 
the old man’s eye glistened for an instant, 
and then a tear crossed his brown cheek— 
‘my wife accompanied me, young and 
beautiful and delicate as she was, to this 
wild and rude country. I never shall for- 
give myself for bringing her hither! never. 
Young man,’ continued he, ‘ you look like 
one who could pity. You shall see the 
image of the girl who followed me to the 
new country.’ 

And he unbound, as he spoke, a ribbon 
from his neck, with a small miniature at- 
tached to it. It was that of a beautiful fe- 
male, but there was an almost childish ex- 
pression in her countenance, a softness, a 
delicacy, and a sweetness of smile which I 
have seldom seen in the features of those 
who have tasted even slightly the bitter 
waters of existence. The old man watched 


| my countenance intently, as 1 surveyed the 


image of his early love. 

‘She must have been very beautiful,’ 
I said, as I returned the picture. 

‘Beautiful!’ he repeated, ‘ you may well 
say so. But this avails nothing. I havea 
fearful story to tell—would to God that I 
had not attempted it; but I will go on. 
My heart has been too often stretched on 
the rack of memory to suffer any new 
pang. 

We had resided in the new country 
nearly a year. Our settlement had in- 
creased rapidly, and the comforts and deli- 
cacies of life were beginning to be felt, after 
the weary privations and severe trials to 
which we had been subjected. The red 
men were few and feeble, and did not mo- 
lest us. The beasts of the forest and 
mountain were ferocious, but we suffered 
little from them. The only immediate 
danger to which we were exposed, resulted 
from the rattlesnakes which infested our 
neighborhood. Three or four of our set- 
tlers were bitten by them, and died in ter- 
rible agonies. The Indians often told us 
frightful stories of this snake, and its 
powers of fascination, and although they 
were generally believed, yet, for myself, I 
confess I was rather amused than convinc- 
ed by their marvellous legends. 

In one of my hunting excursions abroad, 
on a fine morning, it was just at this time 
of the year, I was accompanied by my wife. 
*Twas a beautiful morning. The sunshine 
was warm, but the atmosphere was per- 
fectly clear; and a fine breeze from the 
northwest shook the bright green leaves, 
which clothed to profusion the wreathing 
branches over us. I had left my companion 
for a short time in the pursuit of game; 
and in climbing a rugged ledge of rocks, 
interspersed with shrubs and dwarfish 
trees, I was startled by a quick, grating 
rattle. I looked forward. On the edge 
of a loosened rock lay a large rattlesnake, 
coiling himself as if for a deadly spring. 
He was within a few feet of me, and I 
paused for an instant to survey him. I. 
know not why, but 1 stood and looked at 
the deadly serpent with a strange feeling 
of curiosity. Suddenly he unwound his 
coil, as if relenting from his purpose of 
hostility, and raising his head, he fixed his 
eye directly on my own. A chilling and 
indescribable sensation, totally different 
from anything I had ever before experienc- 
ed, followed this movement of the serpent ; 
but I stood still, and gazed steadily and 
earnestly, for at that moment there was a 
visible change in the reptile. His form 
seemed to grow larger and his colors 
brighter. His body moved with a slow, 
almost imperceptible motion towards me, 

and a lew hum of music came from him, or 
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at least, it sounded in my ear a strange ( 
sweet melody, faint as that which melts | 
from the throat of a humming-bird. Then 
the tints of his body deepened, and changed 
and glowed, like the changes of a beauti- 
ful kaleidoscope, green, purple, and gold, | 
until I lost sight of the serpent entirely, | 
and saw only a wild and curiously woven | 
circle of strange colors quivering around 
me like an atmosphere of rainbows. I 
seemed in the centre of a great prism, a 
world of mysterious colors, and tints varied 
and darkened and lighted up again around 
me; and the low music went on without 
ceasing until my brain reeled; and fear, 
for the first time, came over me. The new 
sensation gained upon me rapidly, and I 
could feel the cold sweat gushing from my 
brow. I had no certainty of danger in my 
mind, no definite ideas of peril, all was 
vague and clouded, like the unaccountable 
terrors of a dream, and yet my limbs shook, 
and I fancied I could feel the blood stiffen- 
ing with cold as it passed along my veins. 
I would have given worlds to have been 
able to tear myself from the spot—I even 
attempted to do so, but the body obeyed 
not the impulse of the mind, not a muscle 
stirred ; and I stood still as if my feet 
had grown fast to the solid rock, with the 
infernal music of the tempter in my ear, and 
the baneful colorings of his enchantment 
before me. 

Suddenly a new sound came to my ear. 
It was a human voice, but it seemed strange 
and awful. Again, again, but I stirred 
not; and then a white form plunged before 
me, and grasped my arm. The _ horrible 
spell was at once broken. The strange 
colors passed from before my vision. The 
rattle snake was coiling at my very feet, 
with glowing eyes and uplifted fangs; and 
my wife was clinging in terror upon me. 
The next instant the serpent threw himself 
upon us. My wife was the victim! The 
fangs of ths serpent pierced deeply in her 
hands ; and her scream of agony, as she 
staggered backwards from me, told me the 
dreadful truth. 

Then it was that a feeling of madness 
came upon me; and when I saw the foul 
serpent stealing away from his work, reck- 
less of danger, I sprang forward and crush- 
ed him under my feet, grinding him into 
the ragged rock. The groans of my wife, 
now recalled me to her side, and to the 
horrible reality of her situation. There 
was a dark livid spot on her hand, and it 
deepened into blackness as I led her away. 
We were at a considerable distance from 
any dwelling; and after wandering for a 
short time, the pain of her wound became 
insupportable to my wife, and she swooned 
away in my arms. Weakened and ex- 
hausted as I was, I yet had strength enough 
left to carry her to the nearest rivulet, and 
bathe her brow in the cool water. She par- 
tially recovered, and sat down upon the 
bank, while I supported her head upon 
my bosom. Hour after hour passed away, 
and no one came near us, and there, alone, 
in the great wilderness, I watched over, 
and prayed with her, and she died!’ 

The old man groaned audibly as he ut- 
tered these words, and as he clesed his long 
bony hands over his eyes, I could see the 
tears falling thickly through his gaunt 
fingers. After a momentary struggle with 
his feelings, he lifted his head once more, 
and there was a fierce light in his eyes as 
he spoke :— 

‘But I have had my revenge. From 
that fatal moment I have felt myself fitted 
and set apart, by the terrible ordeal of afflic- 
tion, to rid the place of my abode of its 
foulest curse. And I have well nigh suc- 
ceeded. The fascinating demons are already 
few and powerless.’ 

Years passed since my first interview 
with the rattlesnake hunter; the place of 
his abode has changed—a beaytiful village 
rises near the spot of our conference, and 
the grass of the church-yard is green over 
the grave of the old hunter. But his story 
is fixed upon my mind, and time, like 
enamel, only burns deeper the first impres- 
sion. It comes up before me like a vividly 
remembered dream, whose features are too 
horrible for reality. J. G. Wurrttrer. 








Erernity.—O, eternity! ifall the body of 
the earth and sea were turned to sand, and all 
the air, up to the starry heaven, were grains of 
of sand, and a little bird should once in every 
thousand years take away but the tenth part of 











a grain of that vast heap, the period consumed 
in taking it all away would ‘not comprise 
eternity.—[ Puritan Gems. 
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ORIGINAL. 
INSECTS.—NO. X. 
_ THE WASP. 

This troublesome insect is of all its 
tribe the most fierce, voracious, and dan- 
gerous when enraged, so far as its power 
of inflicting injury extends. It is larger 
in proportion to its bulk than the bee; it 
is marked with bright yellow circles round 
its body, and is said to be the most swift 
and active insect of the fly kind. On each 
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Long ago.the hand which supported her, 
was laid inthe silent grave, and one after 
another of her precious children were laid 
by the side of her husband. One isleft to 


. cheer and support the invalid, and although 


side of its mouth it is supplied with a long | 


tooth, notched like a saw, and with these it 
is enabled to cut any substance, even meat, 
and to carry it to its nest. Wasps live 
like bees, in a community, and sometimes 


ten or twelve thousand are found inhabit- | 


ing a single nest. As soon as the summer 
begins to give strength to the insect tribes, 
the wasps are out in great numbers, and 
are very industriously employed either in 
providing provisions for their nests, or in 
building a new one, if the old habitation is 
too small for the increasing community. 
Their nests are among the most curious 
objects in natural history, and are nearly 
as curiously contrived as those of the bees. 
When about to construct a nest, the first 
care of the wasps is to select a hole that 
has been begun by some other animal, a 
field mouse, a rat, or a mole. Sometimes, 
however, they build upon the plain, where 
they are sure of the dryness of the situa- 
tion; but generally on the side of a bank, 
to avoid the rain or water that would other- 
wise annoy them. Their first business is 
to enlarge the Lole and carry off the earth 
to some distance. After this, to prevent 
the earth from falling down and crushing 
their village, they make a sort of roof with 
a gluey substance, with with nature has 
provided them. To this roof they begin to 
fit the foundation of their building, working 
from the top downwards, shaping it like a 
bell, this, however, they close at the bot- 
tom. The materials of which they build 
their nests, are bits of wood and glue. 

The wood they procure wherever they 
can find it, from the rails and posts which 
they find in the fields, and elsewhere. 
These they saw, ana divide into fibres, of 
which they take up small bundles in their 
claws, letting fall upon them a few drops 
of gluey matter by the assistance of which 
they knead the whole into a paste of 
which they make their walls and partitions. 
They tread this paste close with their feet, 
and trowel it with their trunks, backwards 
and forwards, as they work.. Having re- 
peated this kneading and trowelling three 
or four times, the material is flatted out until 
it becomes a small leafof a grey color, much 
finer than paper, and ofa pretty firm texture. 
This done, the same wasp returns to the 
field, followed by other working wasps to 
collect another supply, and thus they con- 
tinue going andreturning until their build- 
ing is completed. 

Their habitations are contrived story 
above story, supported by several rows of 
pillars which give firmness to the whole 
building, while the upper story is flat roof- 
ed, and as smooth as the pavement of a 
room laid with squares of marble. Each 
cell is like that of the bee, hexagonal, but 
there are two kinds, one larger for the fe- 
male wasps, and the smaller for the recep- 
tion of the working part of the community. 
EstELLeE. 
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Benevolence. 








ORIGINAL. 


AUNT JENNY. 

Come with me, gentle reader, and take 
a seat beside me, while we look forth upon 
the pleasant prospect before us. In the 
distance rises the lofty Monadnock, nearer 
are lower ranges of mountains and dark 
forests, while on our left spreads out the 
quiet little village. 

The sun has nearly completed his daily 
round of duty, but while he can throw light 
upon the subject let us catch a glimpse of 
the widow’s lonely cottage, through the 
tall elms, at the foot of yonder pleasant 
hill. If you wish to see an example 
of Christian patience and meek sub- 
mission, let me show you how good 
aunt Jenny bears the chastening rod, and 
looks with confidence to her heavenly Fa- 
ther for protection even in those days of 
sore adversity. 





she has met with so many trials, she still 
feels that she has more blessings than she 
deserves, and that many and large are the 
mercies bestowed upon her. She knows 
that God’s plans and purposes are not 
ours; that with him is lodged infinite wis- 
dom, and her confiding spirit is comforted 
by the assurance, that ** He doeth all things 
well.” 

Hard indeed must be the heart which 
will not lend a helping hand to one so 
destitute, yet patient. Her winter’s supply 
of wood is always sent her by friends, and 
upon Wednesday and Saturday afternoon, 
you may see the school boys engaged in 
chopping and sawingit. Dresses, flannels, 
and food, are among the donations made 
to her, and not unfrequently does the min- 
ister and his family call upon the poor 
widow. 

The use of the rooms she occupies, is 
furnished her free of expense, and so are 
seats at the church. To the house of 
prayer, she is led every pleasant Sabbath, 
by the daughter so kind and thoughtful, for 
there she says she learns to be resigned ; 
and to be prepared for a better and a heav- 
enly home. 

Her greatest treasure is her Bible, and 
Mary spends several hours in the day, 
reading ittoher. Both are walking inthe 
pleasant way of virtue, and blissful will be 
the reunion of the loved at last. When 
aunt Jenny’s purified soul reaches the heav- 
enly home, ‘She will be no more blind.’ Z. 
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MARY AND EDGAR; OR THE 
BIRD'S NEST. 

Mary and Edgar went many times to see 
the little birds. They stopped to look at 
the sheep and lambs in the field as they 
went along. Then they ran down the 
lane. Each time they saw the birds they 
were larger than before. They grew very 
fast. Whenthe old bird was near, the 
little girl and boy were quiet, as they did 
not wish to drive her away. But when 
she was gone, Jane would take a little bird 
from the nest, and let Edgar and Mary 
hold it fora minute. 

One day, Jane was going to take one 
out of the nest, when it spread its little 
wings, and tried to fly away. But it was 
not strong enough, so it rolled quite down 
the bank, piping sadly. 

‘Oh! poor little bird! it will be hurt,’ 
said Mary. 

Edgar took it up, and said, ‘ please to 
put it into the nest again, Jane. We will 
not take it out any more.’ 

Then Jane put the little bird into the 
nest. She did not think it was hurt. 
After this they went away to the end of 
the lane. Edgar looked back, and he saw 
the old bird fly into the hedge. He was 
glad she was come to take care of her little 
ones. ‘ 

The next time they went to the lane, 
the nest was empty. The old bird and the 
little birds were all gone. Jane said, that 
the young ones could fly now, and they 
might be gone to look for food. 





Edgar. Will they come back to the 
nest again? 
Jane. They may come back at night, 


so we will leave the nest f@them. When 
they grow older, they will sleep in the trees, 
and then we will take the nest home with 
us. 
Mary. But will not the old bird want 
it again? 

Jane. No; next year she will make a 
new one, in some other place probably. 
If we leave this, it will be quite worn out 
by the wind and rain. And if the young 
birds are alive then, they will have a nest 
of theirown. How kind is God to teach 
the little birds, and take care of them! 
And if he cares for the birds, we are sure 
he will take care of us, if we trust in him. 
The Bible tells us so. 

In a few days, Mary and Edgar and Jane, 
walked to the lane once more. Edgar had 
a little basket in his hand. Jane pushed 
the leaves away, and took the nest from its 
snug hole. Then the little boy and his 
sister could see how nicely it was made, 
with sticks, straw, clay, hay, and moss. 


Mary wished her father could make one 
like it; but she did not suppose he could. 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































and Edgar thought it would be of no ug a str 
for him to build a nest if he could, }; head 
would not do for them to live in. to th 
Edgar found the nest was heavy whey H 
Jane put it into the basket. He said tha cons 
the bird must have worked a long time to He | 
make it, and that he should have been tireq beco 
before it was made, if he had been the lit. 10 
tle bird. Toht 
Jane. We must not get tired of ow time 
work. What is proper for us to do, mug walk 
be done. But the bird did not work alone, othe 
She had her mate to help her; and though scho 
we did not see the other bird when we I 
went to the nest, it was not far off, I dare madi 
say; and it helped the mother to get food BB at ¢: 
| for the young ones, and often sat beside and | 
her to cheer her with a song. drev 
Mary. Then that was the father bird? He | 
Edgar. To be sure it was. tian, 
Edgar and Mary took the nest home, hope 
and kept it a long time. They often talk. Si 
ed about the birds, and when they hear to b 
a black-bird’s song, (which they wer scho 
soon taught to know from the song of other MH qurs 
, birds,) they said, ‘ Perhaps that is one of have 
those I had in my hand, or the little one But 
that rolled down the bank. Oh! we did nam 
love to hear their pretty song.’ hou: 
This was better than though they had fied 
taken the nest with the eggs in it, when class 
they first found it. Do you not think go, from 
my young reader ?—[ Child’s Comp. but 
and 
Joh 
Sabbath School. an 
God 
LITTLE JOHNNY, T 
or, the happy influence of Sunday-school Her 
Teaching. 7” 
Some years ago, I became acquainted “A 
with a family consisting of the father, mo He! 
ther, and two dear children. The mother and 
was a kind hearted woman. She had been the 
from early years the subject of conviction, has 
and now, for some time, a consistent Chris- _ 
tian. But the father, from his youth w, 
had been daring and wicked. Why did 
such a woman marry such, a man? Be i = 
cause, as she said, she loved him, and fol- 
lowing her feelings rather than her judg. G 
ment and the book of God.—(Cor. vii. 39.) fall 
He was a member of an Odd Fellow’ 
lodge, and was there very frequently until an 
midnight, and was very popular as a good , 
singer at ‘free and easy’ clubs. This last- 9 
ed for some years. es ’ 
Johnny was four years old, and his mo- r 
ther permitted him to go to a Sunday- ‘ 
school. There you might see him Sunday v 
after Sunday, sitting among the little ones, fet 
with an A B C card in his hand. There 
he learned to repeat hymns and sing, and * 
answer questions put by the teacher. His “ 
dear mother attended the same place of a 
worship, and the gospel was indeed food oan 
toher soul. But Mr. P , the father, Vie 
cared for none of these things ; he attend- his 
ed no place of worship. He was ‘pretty @ o. 
constant’ at ‘ his lodge,’ and generally very But 
late at home, so that he was but little losi 
society for his wife. She acutely felt his one 
inattention and unkindness. However, tn 
she and ‘little Johnny” spent the long & 
winter evenings at home, singing, repeat @ ) . 
ing hymns, reading the Bible, and talking giv 
about God and heaven. pa 
It was in vain for the wife to remonstrate @ 9. 
with Mr. P She prudently bore # 
with him as well as she could, and commit- ee 
ted her cause to God. She thought if she ; 
could get him under the sound of the gos § }.. 
pel, the Lord might change his heart, and és 
thus appear for her. She spoke to him re pan 
peatedly, but all to no purpose. But § 
‘Johnny’ went toSunday-school; he loved ] 
to go, and would remain to attend public § 
worship afterwards. The Sunday-school en 
was at some distance, and there was some spo 
difficulty in getting him to and from the Fg. 
church; and he waseso young, he could tha 
not goalone; his mother did not always § Gg, 
like to trust him to the care of other chil- she 
dren, and to detain him at home appeared her 
cruel, for he was so happy in his Sunday- f (y,, 
school. But ‘Johnny’ in the simplicity § ,, 
of his little heart, removed all this difficulty § ,,, 
himself. He asked his father to go with oe 
him to church. Mr. P , though a rough cate 
man, was very fond of his little son; an¢ @ 

















though he could say no, and that with an- 
ger, to grown persons, he could not deny 
the request of his little child. Hence, after 
this you might see, up in the gallery, a fine 
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little boy, with rosy cheeks, washed clean, 
and neatly dressed ; and close by his side 
a strong well-built man with a broad fore- 
head, rather bald, listening with attention 
to the preacher. Itis Johnny’s father. 

Henceforward you may see him there as 
constantly as circumstances will allow. 
He hears, believes, and is converted. He 
becomes a Sunday-school teacher. There 
you may frequently see him teaching 
Johnny’s class. The writer was at that 
time a teacher in the same school, and has 
walked with Mr. P ,in turn with 
others, five and six miles to teach Sunday- 
schools at out-stations. 

I need not say how happy this ghange 
made his dear wife. Ofcourse, his place 
at ‘free and easy’ clubs was abandoned, 
and in course of time he voluntarily with- 
drew from the Odd Fellow’s fraternity. 
He lived some years after this a true Chris- 
tian, and has since died in the faith and 
hope of the gospel. 

Some teachers would say, it is of no use 
to bring such young children to Sunday- 
school; we want children to teach, not to 
nurse; and some Sunday-schools would 
have excluded ‘ Johnny’ as ‘under age.’ 
But he was not too young to prattle the 
name of Jesus, and invite his parents to the 
house of God. Other teachers are dissatis- 
fied unless they have one of the higher 
classes. The writer some time since passed 
from the Sunday-school to the ministry ; 
but should he return to the Sunday-school, 
and have his choice, he would prefer ‘ little 
Johnny’s’ class. These dear little creatures, 
with their simple, confiding questions about 
God and heaven, are full of charms for him. 

Teachers often need encouragement. 
Here is encouragement from God. This 
child comes to the Sunday-school and loves 
it—goes and fetches a man to the house 
of God whom no one else could bring. 
Helistens to the Gospel, believes its truths, 
and repents of sin, and is saved. ‘Out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings, Jehovah 
has ordained strength.’ (Ps. viii. 2.) 








Religion. 
VOICE OF THE ROD. 


God speaks in many voices. In the 
fullness of his compassion he tries every 
possible method to win men from sin. If 
the persuasive words of the gospel fail, he 
superadds the hoarse voice of afflictive pro- 
vidences. And these, too, fail sometimes, 
and then there is no help—the obstinate 
sinner must die—yes, he must DIE. 

But the hoarse voice is often successful. 
We give an illustration in the following 
fact, which was recently narrated by an 
eye-witness in a village prayer-meeting. 

A lady, the wife of a fine singer who 
was the leader of a gay coterie of associ- 
ates, was powerfully awakened during a 
revival of religion in an Eastern town. 
Yielding to the influence of the Spirit, as 
his subduing energy poured into her heart, 
the joined a group of penitants at the altar. 
But while kneeling there, the question of 
losing the approbation of her husband 
came distinctly before her mind. To em- 
brace Christ heartily and truly, implied the 
sacrifice of those pleasures in which her 
husband delighted. It would, of course, 
give him very serious offence. They could 
no longer walk together in the same path. 
She must therefore choose between the 
— of Christ and the approval of her hus- 

and, 
This view of religious duty staggered 
her. She hesitated, reasoned, feared, con- 
cluded she could not displease her com- 
panion, lost her conviction, and fell back 
to her former life of idle pleasure. 

But God in his love for her soul, did not 
abandon her to destruction. ~She had not 
heeded the milder voice of mercy, and he 
spoke to her through the rod of correction. 
She had a beautiful daughter not more 
than nine summers old. Upon this child 
God now laid his chastening hand. As 
she lay pale and lovely in her death hour, 
her mild eye beamed with the light of 
Christian hope—a hope which had been 
Produced through Sunday-school instru- 
mentality—she moved her thin lips as if to 
speak. The mother leaned fondly over to 
catch her gentle tones; and the dying girl 
Whispered, ‘ Mother!’ 

* What is it, my child ?” 

‘Mother! promise me that you willseek 
Jesus,’ 

The stricken woman was silent. 








Power- 





ful emotion choked her utterance, and the 
precious little saint spoke again : 

‘Mother ! promise me before I die that 
you will seek Jesus.’ ‘ 

*I will! I will, my child,’ the mother 
sobbed. And a sweet smile, like a beam 
of heavenly light, played round the lips of 
the young saint. The tears of the repent- 


ant mother fell upon the cheek of the child 


as she stooped to kiss those speaking lips. 
But when she rose up the girl was dead. 
Her pure seul had soared to its home in an 
ecstacy of joy. From that hour, the mo- 
ther thought the loss of a gay husband’s 
approval was not too great a price to pay 
for the smile of Christ. The rod of afflic- 
tion had done its work. Henceforth she 
was a Christian. 

How much better would it have been for 
this lady, had she yielded in the begin- 
ning! It may be, God would have spared the 
child. But she tempted God by her delay ; 
yet he was merciful, and she was saved. 
Yet it is not safe to imitate her. Safety is 
found only in instant submission to Christ. 


{ Zion's Herald. 


A LAMB OF CHRIST’S FLOCK. 


Let me tell you a word of a gentle lamb, 
whom Jesus gathered, and whom I saw on 
her way from grace to glory. She was 
early brought to Christ, and early taken to 
be with him where he is. She told her 
companions that she generally fell asleep 
on these words, ‘ His left hand is under my 
head, and his right hand doth embrace me,’ 
and sometimes on these, ‘ Underneath are 
the everlasting arms.’ She said, she did 
not know how it was, but somehow she 
felt that Christ was always near her. An- 
other time she said, ‘I think it’s the best 
way to make myself as loathsome as I can 
before him and then look to Jesus.’ 

When seized with her last illness, and 
told that the doctors thought she would 
not live long, she looked quite composed 
and said, ‘I am very happy at that.’ ghe 
said that she could not love Jesus enough 
here, that she would like to be with him, 
and then she would love him as she ought. 
To her tender watchful relative, she said, 
‘I wonder at your often looking so grave. 
I’m surprised at it, for I think I am the 
happiest person in the house. I have every 
temporal comfort, and then I am going to 
Jesus.” 

After a companion had been with her, 
she said, ‘ Margaret quite entered into my 
happiness; she did not look grave, but 
smiled; that shows how much she loves 
me.’ 

When sitting one evening, her head 
resting on a pillow, she was asked, ‘ Is there 
any thing the matter, my darling ?’ 

‘O,’ she said, ‘I am only weak. I am 
quite happy. Jesus has said, ‘Thou art 
mine.’ ; 

Another day when near her last, one said 
to her, ‘ Have you been praying much to- 
day ? 

‘ Yes,’ she replied, ‘ and I have been try- 
ing to praise, too.’ 

‘And what have you been praising for >” 

‘I praise God for all the comforts I have, 
I praise him for many kind friends, you 
know he is the foundationof all; and I 
praise him for taking a sinner to glory.’ 

[ McCheyne. 








SCRIPTURAL ANECDOTES. 


Curist1aN CoNnFIDENCE.—You re- 
member Peter, when he was imprisoned, 
chained between*two soldiers. The church 
was praying in tears, wondering what 
would become of them if their strong cham- 
pion was taken from them. The enemies 
of God on earth, and the devils in hell, 
were rejoicing that they had Peter in their 
power. The angels in heaven, ever intent 
on the mysteries of Providence in redemp- 
tion, were sending down to see what the 
Lord would do with Peter. When heaven, 
and earth and hell were thinking of Peter, 
what were Peter’s thoughts? What was 
Peter doing? Peter was asleep.—Sum- 
MERFIELD. 


Loox1ne Bacx.—When Lot and his 
wife were running from cursed Sodom to 
the mountains, to save their lives, it is 
said, that his wife looked back from behind 
him, ané she become a pillar of salt. And 
yet you see that neither her.practice, nor 
the judgment of God that fell upon her for 
the same, would cause Lot to look behind 
him. I have sometimes wondered at Lot 








in this particular. His wife looked behind 
her, and died immediately; but let what 


would become of her, Lot would not so | 


much as look behind him to see her. We 
do not read that he did so much as once 
look where she was, or what was become 
of her. His heart was indeed upon his 
journey, and well it mightbe. There was 
the mountain before him, and the fire and 
brimstone behind him! his life lay at stake, 
and he had lost it, ifhe had but looked be- 
hind him. Do thou so run; and in thy 
race remember Lot’s wife, and remember 
her doom.—[ Bunyan. 


JUVENILE USEFULNESS.—Who can say 
that they can do no good, who think on 
‘the little maid who waited on Naaman’s 
wife? The lovely girl had been stolen 
from her friends and her country, and had 
been dragged into captivity, and compelled 
to labor as a slave in the house of the great 
conquerer. She cherished, however, no re- 
venge ; but when she saw that the captain 
was afflicted with the foulest of all diseases, 
—the leprosy, and knew a prophet who 
could heal him, her tender spirit burned to 
convey the intelligence, and gave it not up 
till he was healed. — What, can you imagine, 
reader, what were her grateful feelings 
when she saw the success of her effort? 
And who can tell the full influence of her 
example on the millions who have read the 
sketch given of her conduct in the sacred 
records ?—[ Ch. Watchman. 


Morality. 


REMINISCENCES OF REV. SAMU- 
EL PORTER. 


The Presbyterian Advocate gives the 
following: A new tavern had been open- 
ed, and the event was to be signalized with 
a famous ball. Children of the church, and 
some church members, had been drawn 
into the current of the popular zeal, and 
were about to attend. On the Sabbath pre- 
vious, after an eloquent sermon, and before 
dismissing the congregation, Mr. Porter 
gave out the usual notices, and stated that 
the Presbytery would meet at Greensburg ; 
and then stated, that the next Thursday 
evening, at early candle lighting, a ball was 
to be held about three quarters of a mile 
distant. 

He said it was to be hoped that all the 
polite young ladies and gentlemen would 
attend, as it was said to be a place where 
politeness and manners coula be learned 
and cultivated, and that many other things 
coull be said in favor of attending such 
places, which it was not necessary for him 
to mention at that time ; however, it was to 
be hoped that as many as could wouldattend 
at the time named— next Thursday even- 
ing at early candle-light.’ He remarked, 
that for his part, if he did not attend, the 
young folks would excuse him, as it was 
likely he might be detained at Presbytery ; 
yet, should Presbytery adjourn in time, 
and nothing else prevent, he expected to 
attend; and should he be present, he 
would open the exercises of the night by 
reading a text of Scripture, singing a psalm, 
and offering up a prayer. But, as the 
strong probability was that he could not 
be in attendance, and lest he might not, 
he said he would then and there read the 
text, the congregation would sing the 
psalm, offer up the prayer, and be dismis- 
sed. Then, with a full and solemn voice, 
and in the most solemn and impressive 
manner, he read the 9th verse of the 11th 
chapter of Ecclesiastes: ‘Rejoice, O 
young man, in thy youth; and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth ; 
and walk in the ways of thine heart, and 
in the sight of thine eyes; but know thou, 
that for all these things God will bring 
thee into judgment.’ Then, with the same 
solemn, impressive voice and manner, he 
announced and read the seventy-third 
Psalm, commencing 
‘ Lord, what a thoughtless wretch was I,’ &c. 
After this was sung by the congregation, 
he then offered up a fervent and affecting 
prayer, praying earnestly for the thought- 
less and gay, and the power of God's 
Spirit to guard them all against those vices 
or amusements which might lead the youth- 
ful mind to fritter away precious time, and 
neglect the one thing needful; and then, 
with his solemn benediction, the congrega- 
tion was dismissed. 

The result was, that it produced a seri- 
ousness throughout the congregation that 
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went into the community; and notwith- . 
| Standing the arrangements had all been 
made, and many were anxiously and im- 
patiently awaiting the appointed evening, 
yet none had the hardihood to think of 
braving the impressive reproof, or dare to 
outrage the awakened moral sense of the 
community, and go on with the ball, The 
evening set arrived and passed away; but 
the ball never was held. 








Obituary. 
THE GRIEF OF GRIEFS. 

The story of little Sydney’s misfortune is 
brief. There came a morning when Spring 
and Summer met and embraced, and all 
things in earth and heaven were jubilant 
with light and gladness, and Arther and 
Sydney went into the meadow to enjoy 
the scene, and cut willows, which they 
were going to weave into baskets. They 
spent an hour in joyous pastime. with the 
bees and birds. They gathered their wil- 
lows in a bundle, and as Sydney stepped 
to take the knives from Arthur, that the 
latter might carry the bundle, he tripped 
on a stone, and fell with his right eye on 
the sharp stub of a willow they had just 
cut; and as Arthur raised him, from the 
ground, the humor of the eye ran out. 
The poor boy was instantly thrilled with 
pangs of terrible anguish, and Arthur was 
thrilled with pangs of pity and grief. 
Arthur led him slowly to the house, and 
Sydney fell shrieking in his mother’s arms. 
I need not describe the scene that followed. 

The nerve of the eye was shattered by 
the wound, and a violent inflamation ensu- 
ed, which they feared from the first would 
attack the other eye. A skilful physician 
was called, and after two or three weeks 
the inflamation subsided ; but it very soon 
returned again and attacked the other eye, 
and quenched his only sight. Then fora 
time it seemed that his heart would bleed 
itself away. Thenevery one was melted 
to tears and pierced with anguish, to hear 
his sobs and moans, ‘ Mother, O mother,’ 
he cried, ‘ will I never see your face again ? 
Nor Arthur’s, nor Jane’s, nor father’s, nor 
Martha Sumner’s? Will I never see an- 
other spring morning? nor the summer 
fields, nor the woods, nor the lake, or sky ? 
O tell me, mother, must I always be 
blind ?’ 

‘Not always, my dear,’ replied Mrs. 
Tyler, ‘you will have bright eyes in heaven!’ 

‘O, heaven is so high up, and so far 
away, Icannot, cannot wait! Will I never 
see you again in this world, I mean?’ 

‘I fear not, Sydney, but I do not know. 
God is good, and he may some time restore 
the sight ofone of your eyes. Love him, 
Sydney, and trust in him, and he will help 
you bear your grief.’ 

‘I will, mother; but why did he let the 
last eye turn blind, when I loved to look 
on his world so well? I will trust him, 
mother, but I feel so bad when I think he 
let me get blind.’ 

‘You must not blame him, Sydney, if 
you wish to see him in heaven.’ 

‘I will not blame him. But itis so hard 
to be blind and heaven is so far away! But 
tell me, mother, will heaven be bright as 
this world, and beautiful when we get 
there ?” 

* Yes, my son, ten thousand times more 
beautiful.’ 

‘Have they chesnut woods in heaven, 
mother ?” 

‘I do not know about that, Sydney, but 
the tree of life is there.’ 

‘ Will it blossom as the chesnut trees do 
here in July ?” 

‘It bears leaves, my son, that will heal 
your eyes.’ 

*O that will be good, but I wish they 
had big chesnut woods there. But they 
cannot have skies, can they, mother?” 

* Yes, they must have skies, for the Bible 
says, there are stars and a rainbow there.’ 

‘How can that be, when Mr. Dilworth 
says, so often, that heaven is beyond the 
skies?’ . : 

‘ These things are too hard for a little. 
boy to know.’ 

‘But you can tell me this, mother, shall 
I see and know youall in heaven ?” 

‘Yes, the Bible says, ‘then shall I see 
as I am geen, and know as I am known,’ 
and you will see all dear faces, and a more 
beautiful world than this.’ 

‘This world was beautiful enough,—but 
heaven is so far away !’ 
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‘ Believe what God says in the Bible, my 
son, and heaven may begin here, and open 
bright eyes in your soul.’ 

‘O, but ifit would open on me now, I 
would love him with all my heart. 

It was sometime before he became recon- 
ciled to his affliction, and began to see 
clearly with the eyes of his soul. 

[ Reaper. D. K. Lee. 


Gditorial. 











NO. XIII. 


BUNHILL FIELDS. 


In the heart of London there is a burying- 
ground, that contains the dust of many of the 
noblest men England has ever produced—men 
to whom England owes more than . he owes to 
her bravest generals, and wisest statesmen. 

Wishing to visit that spot, I took a carriage 
one pleasant afternoon, and directed the coach- 
man to take me to Bunhill Fields. On our 
way thither, we passed through some of the 
narrowest and filthiest streets in London. The 
people in those streets looked more wretched 
and depraved than any I ever saw in any Ame- 
rican city. The carriage was detained by a 
crowd in one of the very worst quarters of the 
city, but there was no rudeness or violence. 
As soon as the obstruction was removed, the 
crowd moved quietly onwards. The peace and 
order was owing to the presence of the police- 
men, who form a very numerous and most use- 
ful class in London. They are distinguished 
by a peculiar dress, and their presence is 
always sufficient to secure quiet. And they 
re present in every part of the city. You 
may pass through every street in London by 
day or by night with: perfect security. The 
government of law is more perfect there, than 
it is in the large cities in this country. I was 
once detained till a late hour at night, and the 
most direct way to my lodgings was through 
that notorious quarter of the city called the 
Seven Dials of St. Giles—a quarter which for- 
merly had a reputation worse than that of the 
Five Points in New York. The people are 
bad enougli there now, I doubt not, but they 
are restrained by the strong arm of the law. I 
asked a policeman, if it would be safe for a 
stranger to go through that part of the city, at 
such an hour. ‘O, yes, said he, ‘perfectly ; 
you will find plenty of our people there.’— 
meaning I would find policemen there, I pas- 
sed on, and found, as he had said, policemen 
at all points. There were many savage look- 
ing people in the streets, men whom I would 
not like to meet if there were no agents of the 
law at hand, but they did not molest me. 

But I was on my way to Bunhill Fields, and 
have got entirely out of my way by coming to 
St. Giles’, After a while, we came to the gate 
of a large field of graves, ia the very heart «f 
the old city of London. ‘The gate was unlock- 
ed,and I entered. The sexton came to proffer 
lis services as a guide, but I declined them, 
preferring to wander alone among the monu- 
ments that told of the vast population that 
sleep undisturbed amidst the everlasting roar 
of the surrounding waves of life, and will sleep 
till the trumpet of the angel shall summon all 
men to the judgment seat of Christ. 

The first monument by the side of which I 
lingered, was that which marked the grave of 
the mother of John and Charles Wesley. She 
was a godly woman who brought up her chil- 
dren in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, and had the satisfaction of seeing the 
work of the Lord prosper abundantly in their 
hand. Very few men have lived, whose influ- 
ence will be greater than John Wesley’s. 

I next stood by the grave of John Bunyan, 
the author of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ a book 
that you have read—a book that has had a wider 
circulation than any book in the world except 

the Bible. It has been translated into a great 
number of languages, and published by thou- 
sands in the four quarters of the globe. His 
other works have had a wide circulation, and 
have done much good. He was a chosen in- 
strument of God, wherewith to accomplish 
great things. With none of the advantagss of 
education, he accomplished more than most 
of those who have enjoyed the highest advan- 
tages. He was devoted to the work of doing 
good, and God blessed his labors, and his 
memory is precious. How much more preci- 
ous is his memory, than that of Alexander or 
Napoleon! 


Bunyan furnishes us an example of the fact, 


| child has read ; 





that the great enemy of good, is often foiled 
in his attempts to do evil. His efforts are often 
overruled for the good of that cause which he 
intended to dastroy. He did not like John 
Bunyan at all. His earnest, homely yet power- 
ful sermons, made a deep impression upon the 
hearts of men, and turned many from the service 
of satan to that of the living God. Satan put 
it into the hearts of some wicked magistrates, 
to throw John Bunyan into prison. He was 
put in Bedford Jail, and there he remained for 
twelve years. Satan thought he had put an 
effectual stop to one man’s preaching, but he 
was mistaken. While in prison, Bunyan wrote 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, a work that has done 
more damage to Satan’s kingdom than would 
have been done if the author had preached 
every day during the years he was employed 
in writing it. If Satan had not cast him into 
jail, it is quite probable that the Pilfrim’s Pro- 
gress would never have been written. 

A plain marble monument, somewhat wasted 
by time, marks the spot where the remains of 
the glorious old dreamer awaits the coming of 
his Lord. There were many foot-prints around 
it, showing that there are many who love to 


cherish his memory, and meditate by his 
tomb. J. A. 
-_ oT 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Rockville, Mass. Oct. 12th, 1852. 
My dear Companion.—I have enclosed a dol- 
lar to provide for you until next September. I 
am very sorry I have Jet you go to bed without 
your supper, for a whole month. lam sure I 
should not like to be deprived of your visits 
for so longa time. For twelve years you have 
visited our family, first in my father’s name, 
and at present in my own. So little Compan- 
ion, please let us see you every week, and 
don’t forget to bring ‘ Aunt Fanny’s’ Portfolio. 

Yours respectfully, Apa A. CLarkK. 


Burlington, Vt. Oct. 6th, 1852. 
Dear sir.—I am very sorry not to have writ- 
ten to you before. I like your paper very much 
indeed. Please to direct it to Miss Rebecca 
Wheeler, instead of to myself. I will try to 
get somebody to take your paper. If I can, I 
will write to you soon. Lenclose a dollar in 

payment for this year. Yc urs truly, 

Georce H, WaHee.er. 








Daricty. 
WHAT IS THE WORLD TO ME. 


When my conscience is oppressed with 
guilt, says Cappee in one of his sermons, 
when I am alarmed with the apprehensions of 
a future reckoning, what is the world to me? 
What comfort or what hope can it administer ? 
When my conscience bears testimony to my 
integrity and virtue—when my hopes of future 
recompense are just and lively—what is the 
world tome ? What want I of its consolations ? 
When my heart is torn with grief, or oppressed 
with melancholy—when my limbs are racked 
with pain, or my body languishing in sickness, 
What is the world to ine >—That my _habita- 
tion is splendid, my dependents not a few, and 
my treasure not a little, does this afford me 
any mitigation of my anguish? When the 
period of life has overtcken me, and the mes- 
senger of death has read me the summons of 
my departure out of it—what is the world to 
me? Anticipate the solemn moment—it will 
be with you ere long. Place yourself on the 
verge of time! Imagine that your.course is 
finished, that your glass is run, and from the 
margin of eternity look at the approaching 
and the receding world. How vast, how sud- 
den, how inexpressible a change in your con- 
ceptions and affections!— [Buffalo Advocate. 


—_————— 


SCHOOL CHILDREN IN INDIA. 


Near Tinnevelly, in Southern India, there is 
a school of fifty mothers, with their children, 
who pray and read the Bible. The joy of the 
mothers is very great, when they listen to the 
children and observe the progress they make. 
* What grace is this!’ they say; ‘what a won- 
der that not only to ourselves these good things 
are sent,-but to our children !’ 

One Sabbath day, as one of these little hea- 
then girls was on her way to the school, she 
saw aman working in his field, who never 
went to chapel. She went up to him and said, 
‘ Now, dear man, do you not go to the worship 
ofGod? He replied that he did not. ‘Oh,’ 
answered she, ‘that is a wicked thing; I will 
read to you out of the Bible what our Saviour 
says :—‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
is the kingdom of God,’ &c. The man won- 
dered, and said, ‘I am a very wicked man! I 
have never thought anything about what this 
have not known anything 
I will not work any more while that 








about it. 


word is read, and I will go to chapel*to hear 


it!’ He went, and was delighted to hear about 
the Saviour of sinners. His eyes were opened 
to his sinful condition, and he became a true 
convert of the Gospel. He worked no more on 
the Sabbath, but loved it more than all the 
other days of the week.—Juvenile Miss. Mag. 











THE BEST TEACHER. 

The following anecdote was related at the 
Congregational Association, at Pittsfield, by 
Rev. Mr. Ellis: 

He went recently, he said, four miles before 
breakfast, in Franklin, to see John Colby, 89 
years old, who had lived till 86 an infidel. 
He then fell into great distress of mind, and 
was impressed as with a voice from heaven— 
‘Go to the Bible” ‘Go to the Bible, why I 
have never learned to read.’ But he went, and 
learned to read by slow process from the first 
elements, and obtained peace in Christian hope, 
to the wonder of his neighbors, and the vexa- 
tion of his wife and family. Mr. Webster, 
hearing of the facts, visited his early acquaint- 
ance. ‘John,’ said he, ‘ what is this I hear of 
you?’ *O Daniel,’ he replied, ‘ you are a great 
man, you make |.ws in Congress, but this book 
contains better laws than what you can make.’ 
He returned to his tenant’s house from the in- 
terview, much impressed, and very thoughtful. 
He was inquired of with much solicitude, * Mr. 
Webster, what is the matter with you, are you 
sick ” * Ah, Taylor, said Mr. Webster, ‘ there 
are miracles in these days—John Colby is con- 
verted.’ With this anecdote Mr. Ellis submit- 
ted the resolution. 

—— 


FOUR AGAINST ONE. 

A devout minister was once ask :d by a scep- 
tical physician if he followed preaching to save 
souls ; and on replying that he did, the caviller 
rejoined, ‘ Did you ever see a soul?’ ‘No,’ 
‘Did you ever hear a soul ?” ‘No.’ ‘Did you 
ever taste a soul?’ ‘No.’ ‘Did you ever smell 
asoul?’ ‘No. ‘Did you ever feel a soul? 
‘Yes, thank God,’ said the preacher. * Well, 
said the cavilling doctor, ‘there are four out of 
the five senses against one that there is no 
soul.” So the matter might have stopped: but 
the preacher, as subtle in understanding as he 
was pious in heart, turned the tables upon the 
cavilling doctor and asked,—‘ Did you ever see 
a pain? ‘No? wasthe reply. ‘ Did you ever 
hear a pain?’ ‘No.’ ‘Did you ever taste a 
pain?’ ‘No.’ ‘Did you ever smell a pain? 
‘No, ‘Did you ever feel a pain? ‘ Yes,’ said 
the doctor. ‘Well, then,’ rejoined the preach- 
er, ‘there are, you see, also four senses against 
one to prove that there is nosuch thing as pain, 
yet, sir, you know that there is such a thing as 
pain, and I know that there is a soul.’ The 
doctor appeared confounded, and walked off. 

—_~_— 


A MISER. 

Lord Barco, an ancester of the Earl of Fife, 
was remarkabie for practising that celebrated 
rule—‘ get all you can, and keep all you can 
get.’ One day, walking down the avenue from 
his house, he saw a farthing lying at his feet, 
which he carefully cleaned. A beggar pass- 
ing at the same time, entreated his lordship 
would give himthe farthing, saying it was not 
worth a nobleman’s attention. ‘ Fin’ a farthin, 
to yoursel’, puir body,’ replied his lordship, rm 
carefully put the coin in his breeches pocket. 
In addition to being his own farthing finder, 
his lordship was his own factor and rent collec- 
tor. A tenant who called upon him to pay his 
rent, happened to be deficient a farthing. This 
amount could not be excused, and the farmer 
had to pay the farthing. When the business 
was adjusted, the countryman said to his lord- 
ship, ‘ Now, Barco, I would gie ye a shillin’ for 
a sight o’ a’ the goud and siller ye hae’ 
‘ Weel mon,’ replied Barco, ‘it’s no cost ye 
ony mair,’ and accordingly for, and in consider- 
ation of the aforesaid sum, in hand first well 
and truly paid, his lordship exhibited several 
iron boxes filled with gold and silver coin.— 
‘ Now,’ says the farmer, ‘I’m as rich as your- 
sel;’ ‘ Ay non?’ said his lordship, ‘ how can 
that be? ‘ Because I’ve seen it—and you can 
do no mair.’ 

a 


INDIAN SYMPATHY. 


That is a beautiful superstition which pre- 
vails among the Seneca tribe of Indians. 
When an Indian maiden dies, they imprison a 
young bird until it first begins to try its power 
of song, and then, loading it with kisses and 
caresses, they lose its bonds over her grave, 
in the belief that it will not fold its wings, nor 
close its eyes, until it has flown to the spirit 
land, and delivered its precious burden of affec- 
tion to the loved and lost. It is not unfrequent 
to see twenty or thirty birds let loose over one 
grave. 

Es 


SCRAPS. 


Comptainine.—‘ I never complained of my 
condition,’says the Persian poet Saadi, ‘ but 
once, when my feet were bare, andI had no 
money to buy shoes; but I met a man without 
feet, and became contented with my lot.’ 

Goop Apvicr.—A r man came to a 
pious minister and said, ‘ Mr. C. what will be- 
come of me? I work hard, and fare hard, and 
yet I cannot thrive ? Mr.C. answered, ‘Still 
you want one thing; I will tell you what you 
shall do; work hard, and fare hard, and pray 
hard, and I will warrant you shall thrive.’ 

Sin and punishment, like the shadow and the 
body, are never apart. 

Children never appreciate the love and care 
of their parents, until later in 'ife they observe 
the love of other parents for their children. 

Why is a blush like a little girl? Because 
it becomes a woman. 


Poctrp. 











HONOR TO PARENTS. 


How sad my mother seems to-day ! 
I’ve caused her pain, I fear, 

Or else she would not turn away 
With such a look severe. 


Perhaps at play I made a noise, 
When bidden to refrain, 

Or quarreled o’er my childish toys 
With little sister Jane. 


*Tis very wrong indeed, I know, 
So troublesome to be, 

The more to one who loves me so, 
And is so kind to me. 


When I was sick how close she kept 
Beside my little bed, 

And smoothed the pillow while I slept, 
To ease my aching head. 


Her constant kindness and her care 
I never can repay, 

How can I grieve her then, or dare 
Her word to disobey ? 


T’ll go at once, my fault confess, 
And pardon too implore, 

T’ll mind in future what she says, 
And never vex her more. 


“WRITE SOON!” 


Long parting from the hearts we love, 
Willshadow o’er the brightest face; 

And happy they who part, and prove 
Affection changes not with place. 


A sad farewell is warmly dear, 
But something dearer may be found 
To dwell on lips that are sincere, 
And lurk in bosoms closely bound. 


The pressing hand, the steadfast sigh, 
And both less earnest than the boon 

Which, fervently, the last fond sigh, 
Begs in the hopeful words “ Write soon.” 


“ Write soon!” O, sweet request of truth! 
How tenderly its accents come! 

We heard it first in early youth, 
When mcthers watched us leaving home, 


And still amid the trumpet joys 

That weary us with pomp and show, 
We turn from all the brassy noise 

To hear this minor cadence flow. 


We part, but carry on our way 

Some loved one’s plaintive spirit tune, 
That, as we wander, seems to say, 

“ Affections live on faith. Write soon,” 


THE STARS. 


What are those stars that shine on high, 
Which oft by night I view, 

Like little holes bored in the sky, 
To let the glory through ? 


Those stars, though little in our sight, 
Are worlds which God has made; 

He makes them shine so clear and bright 
In the dark evening shade. 


I cannot count them, nor can tell 
The uses they fulfill ; 

But God our Maker knows them well, 
And guides them at his will. 


I wonder much that eyes like mine 
Those starry worlds can see ; 

Great God! it was thy power divine 
That made both them and ie. 


FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 


Farewell, bright, glorious summer, 
I weep to say farewell ; 

Thou art more fair and beautiful, 
Than words have power to tell. 

No more long, pleasant twilights, 
No more sweet balmy air, 

No more the bird’s sweet melody 
Sounds gaily everywhere. 

Farewell, my flowers, my favorites, 
Pleasant ye are to me; 

My heart is sad to see you droop, 
And die so mournfully. 

Be still my murmuring spirit, 
God bids you come and go; 

He ruleth well, and my weak heart 
Nothing but praise should know 

Praise for thy care and goodness, 
‘God of the rolling year? 

Do as thou wilt—but fill my soul 
With holy love and fear. 


YOUTH’S COMPANIO} 


PusuisnEep wEEKLy, BY NaTHansen Wi! 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 









































Terms of the Youth’s Companion. 
A single copy, $1 a year in advance. 
Six copies for $5 “ 
25 copies, 80 cents per copy 
50 do. 75 do. - 
100 do. 50 do. m 


YOUTH’S COMPANION--VOL. 
Bound, in different styles of binding, 
now be had at this office. Price.$1, or # 
Also, a few copies of previous Volumes. 
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